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well-fitting, more or less attractive, but hiding in virtue of their fit
and beauty, the crude, ugly facts of political life. The emperor may
have clothes, but they are mere clothes, mere fig-loaves in the
case of cruder doctrines, covering more or less successfully the
fact that in its origin, and, in some cascbs, in all its span of life,
political power represents the imposition of authority by force,
represents the aggressive and egoistic elements in human nature,
has no claim in its own right to more than the obedience bred of
fear or resignation.
In his investigation of the genesis of power and of the child of
power, the State, M. de Jouvenel goes far back into history, back
to Rome, back to African tribes. But his interest is not primal ily
historical, his examples are, for the most part, modern. Indeed, one
could go further; the theme of this book is power in general but the
method of studying it is an analysis of the origins and growth of
the power of the French State. It is in his analysts of the reasons
that led to the creation of the absolute monarchy, the failure of
alternative systems of power and the fruits of that success and
failure, the Revolution and the Empire, that M. de Jouvenel dis-
plays most historical learning and, what is rarer, historical imagina-
tion. It is the case of France, the France of 1789, child of the
France of Richelieu and Louis XIV, the France of 1945, child of
the Revolution, but marked like the Revolution by remoter
ancestors, that engages M. de Jouvenel's deepest interest and
passions. And it is as a contribution to the problem of French
reconstruction that Du Pouwir is most valuable. But its value is
great and not only for Frenchmen, since all that concerns France
concerns western civilization and, in addition, in spite of many
local variations, all western nations could and should say of much
that is here described de nobisfabula narratur* It has been suggested
that M. de Jouvenel from time to time writes as a pathologist ruthcr
than as a physiologist and that, even as a pathologist, he docs not
always achieve the objectivity of pure science. But if he succumbs
at times to the temptation both to see in pathological terms and in
terms of a rather censorious morality, he could plead that he is
much provoked. For he has to face and to denounce the comforting
sophistries with which, for many centuries, the truths of power
have been concealed.
M, de Jouvetxel is not an anarchist, lie admits that much of